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Prove 
the efficiency of 


pyORRHOCH 





POWDER 
By Testing it. 


In practice when the conditions in incipient 


PYORRHEA 


are caused by an unhygienic mouth then 
Pyorrhocide is at its best. 
Test PYORRHOCIDE for its efficiency asa 


cleanser of the teeth. 
Mi} Test PYORRHOCIDE for its efficiency in 
removing soft de- 
posits. 


Test PYORRHOCIDE for its efficiency in 
retarding the accum- 


ulation of salivary 
calculus. 


Test PYORRHOCIDE for ‘its efficiency in 


allaying inflamed 
and bleeding gums. 


Prescribe PYORRHOCIDE 
to be used like a dentifrice regularly every day 


THE DENTINOL & _PYORRHOCIDE CO. 
110-112 West 40th : 7 New York 
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A “PURE SOLDER 
BILL” WELCOME 





T’S generally known that “strike 
bills’’ have been introduced in some 


,) TRUTH states. They were so transparent 


») 


that men in the industries against 
which they were launched, wondered 
Z crurcnes “what's next.” There are legitimate 
bills however and one introduced re- 
cently in a sister state, requires that 
on every loaf of bread a label should 
appear setting forth the exact materials 
of which the loaf was made. It adds: 
‘‘The label shall distinctly and con- 
spicuously be printed in parallel lines of plain, uncondensed, 
legible type, in Gothic letters not less than one-fourth of an inch 
high, in the English language, well spaced on a plain ground. 


This bill is to protect the public against the use, by certain 
bakers, of ‘‘accelerators’’ containing calcium sulphate and am- 
monium chloride, used to whiten inferior flours. Ney’s will wel- 
come the introduction of a bill on this order, for protecting dealers 
and dentists against inferior golds and solders. 


—— 


ened 


With all responsible dealers we co-operate 
in every sane way. But there’s no room for 
obstructionists. The dealer so blind to his 
permanent welfare as to make it difficult for 
his customers to get Ney’s Golds, forfeits the 
right of way. He has no cause for grievance 
if we fill direct, orders that he should have 
sent fo us. 


Send us your Old Gold, Old Silver, Old Platinum, ete. to 
be exchanged for their equivalent in Ney’s Golds or Solders. 


THE oJ. M. NEY COMPANY 


Tounoen in 1612. 
° i t 
HARTFORD, +» USA. 
Retail Salesroom, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Masa, 
mee cat saine metsuconci 
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“PHILADELPHIA THE HOME OF 
DENTISTRY” 


HIS was the ambitious ti- 
tle of a dental historical 
exhibit held in the Hotel 
Adelphia Roof Garden, April 
25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. It was 
intended to illustrate the 
progress of dentistry and 
Philadelphia’s contribution to 
its development. It was all 
correct and proper enough 
except the title, “Phil- 
adelphia, the Home of Den- 
tistry.” American dentistry 
was brought up largely by 
hand, and like Topsy, “it 
just growed” and _ growed. 
Philadelphia had some of the 
earliest dentists, so also did 
Boston and New York, but 
the “Home” of American 
dentistry was Baltimore and 
Harris and Hayden were its 
Godfathers. They were the 
ones who established the first 
dental college, dental journal 
and dental society. The Bal- 
timore Dental College was 
chartered in 1839 and is 


therefore in its 77th year; the 
Ohio College of Dental Sur- 
established in Cincin- 
Ohio, 


gery, 


nati, 1845, was the 


second. Philadelphia had the 
honor of the third school, the 
old Pennsylvania Dental Col- 
lege, which was discontinued 
a few years past after a 
somewhat strenuous career. 
Philadelphia soon assumed 
the lead in dental education 
and the early practitioners of 
that city were looked upon as 
the most skilled in the world. 
To mention their names 
would be to chronicle the ad- 
vances in dentistry. More 
dental books have been pub- 

lished from Philadelphia than 

all the rest of the world com- 

bined ; its place in the history 

of manufacturing dental ma- 

terial and supplies is unques- 
tioned and the character of 
the men engaging in this line 
has been one of the great as- 
sets of the profession. 

One of these early pioneers 
was a Mr. Samuel Stockton, 
a watchmaker by _ trade, 
whose place of business was 
located on Second street. The 
first porcelain teeth were im- 
ported from France, and al- 
though crude and imperfect, 
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lacking in translucency and 
poor in color, they found a 
ready sale, as with all their 
imperfections, they were con- 
sidered a great improvement 
over the natural human teeth 
and those of cattle and other 
animals used for artificial 
dentures up to this time. 
However, they did not meet 
with universal approval and 
were dubbed “French beans.” 

Stockton, about the year 
1830, had need of a man who 
could bake enamels for his 
jewelry trade and advertised 
for some one skilled in the 
art. One morning shortly 


after, as he was opening the 
wooden shutters of his place 
of business, a man came up 
to him and begged for money. 
“Who are you ?” asked Stock- 
porcelain 


ton. “I am a 
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worker,” he answered. 
“You're just the man I’m 
looking for; can you bake 
enamels?” asked Stockton. 
Upon his assurance that he 
could do this, Stockton hired 
him. The man proved satis- 
factory, as he had worked in 
France making porcelain 
teeth before coming to Amer- 
ica. Stockton, recognizing 
the imperfections of the im- 
ported stock, with the help 
of the stranger, soon com- 
menced to bake porcelain 
teeth. 

This was the beginning of 
the manufacture of artificial 
teeth in America, and Stock- 
ton’s product soon obtained a 
well deserved reputation in 
every part of the world. In 
a book published in New 
York City, 1836, “Burdell on 
Teeth,” by Harvey and John 
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Burdell, the following extract 
is taken: 

“Stockton, of Philadelphia, how- 
ever, has far surpassed, in point 
of beauty and utility, any teeth of 
the kind heretofore made, either 
in Paris or any other country; 
and to this gentleman much credit 
is due. Dr. Spooner, of New 
York, recently published a work 
containing various receipts and 
observations on the manufacture 
of incorruptible teeth and these or 
any other, compared to Stockton’s 
are a complete failure. Stock- 
ton’s mineral teeth are generally 
used by all scientific dentists 
throughout the United States; 
which fact alone is_ sufficient 
recommendation of this gentle- 
man’s qualification in the art.” 

As business increased, 
Stockton took his two neph- 
ews, Samuel Stockton White 
and James W. White, as ap- 
prentices. S. S. White was a 
lad of 14 when his mother in- 
dentured him to his uncle 
Stockton in 1836 to learn 
“the art and mystery of den- 
tistry and the manufacture of 
incorruptible teeth.” 

When he reached the age 
of 21, in the year 1843, he 


came to his uncle and de- 


*“Table Lathes’”” (Hand power) 


manded an increase in wages. 
He was then receiving six 
dollars a week and desired 
seven. His uncle Stockton 
denied him this increase, say- 
ing, “Sam, that’s enough.” 


Stockton had a clerk in his 
employ by the name of John 
R. McCurdy, also an agent 
for the sale of his teeth in 


New York City named 
Ashel Jones. To them young 
White told his grievance. 


They sympathized with him 
and said: “Go in business for 
yourself, Sam, we will lend 
you the money.” This they 
did and White commenced 
the manufacture of teeth in 
1844 at Seventh and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
the garret of a dwelling 
house, uniting with it the 
practice of dentistry in the 
same building. The enterprise 
was successful from the be- 
ginning and a co-partnership 
was formed under the name 
of “Jones, White and Mc- 
Curdy.” The S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Com- 
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Pearl Mouth Mirror (One half size) $7.50 
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pany, with a capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 
and branches all 
over the world, is 
the direct descend- 
ant of this busi- 
ness begun in a 
garret seventy-two 
years ago. 
Stockton had 
many competitors 
and Philadelphia 
soon became the 
manufactur- 
ing center of the 
porcelain tooth in- 
dustry. Most of 
their product was 
good, and with 
platinum selling at 
$5 to $6 per ounce, 
the world was be- 
fore the man who 
could carve 


moulds and bake porcelain. 
Many of these men made 
money rapidly and they en- 
business and 


larged their 
manufactured and 


dental supplies of all kinds. 
Dentistry had to fight for 

all it got in its original start- 

Baltimore, 


ing point, 


Philadelphia welcomed witi 
open arms the little orphan 
and became the 
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“Home” of the 
new profession. 

The manufac- 
ture of dental sup- 
plies, publication 
of dental books 
and journals, as 
well as the incor- 
poration of sever- 
al dental schools, 
served to develop 
the, local practi- 
tioner and _ for 
fifty years Phila- 
delphia was the 
Mecca of a man 
seeking the latest 
and best in den- 
tistry. 

With the estab- 
lishment of the 
Evans Museum 
and the birthplace 
of most that was 
worth while in 
dentistry, Phila- 
delphia is the one 
spot that could 
successfully pre- 
sent a_ historical 
exhibit. Moore 


than this is the fact that the 
men most interested and ear- 
liest to recognize the value of 
such things and who have 
carefully collected material 
bearing on the historical side 
of dentistry, make Philadel- 
phia their home. 
but exhibit was a success is at- 
tested by the fact that over 
two thousand dentists were 
attendance 


That the 


and many 
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school teachers and pupils of 
the public schools came by in- 
vitation on the last day, when 
the big roof garden of the 
Hotel Adelphia was crowded 
from early morning till late 
at night. 

But only the surface was 
scratched, the dentists of 
Philadelphia did not wake up 
early enough, and only a small 
part of the available material 
was exhibited. The Evans 
Museum, Dr. Edward Kirk 
and a few others in Philadel- 
phia and the State of Penn- 
sylvania, along with a case of 
material sent by the First 
District Dental Society of 





New York, made up most of 
the exhibit. Dr. R. H. Reith- 
muller, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the his- 
torical section and a commit- 
tee representing the dental 
manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia, did most of the work of 
organization and _ installing 
the material. It is a sad 
thing to chronicle, but as a 
mass, the dental profession of 
Philadelphia is very much 
asleep and willing to rest on 
a reputation made by men 
dead and gone to their just 
reward. It is up to them to 
abandon their Lotus eating 
and pull themselves out of 
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“the land where it is ever 
afternoon” and either fish or 
cut bait. 

To one interested in the 
history of his profession, the 
exhibit was a revelation. The 
prints portraying the early 
dentist, dated from the fif- 
teenth century ; many of them 
were in colors and of Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Italian and 
French origin. Each portrayed 
the dread of dental operations 
and ridiculed operator and 













patient alike. The dentist 
was taken as a huge joke. 
One of the most noted exhib- 
its in this section was a 
water-color copy of a paint- 
ing made ‘by the artist Lucas 
van Leyden, dated 1530 A. D. 
This shows an itinerant tooth- 
puller extracting a tooth for 
an old peasant woman in a 
public thoroughfare, while a 
clown is keeping the crowd 
amused. The famous carica- 
ture of Dr. Hunter’s first 

















A Dutch Dentist (from a picture of the XVI century). 





By Lucas van Leyden 
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demonstration of nitrous ox- 
ide before the Royal Institute 
of London was also shown. 
An oil painting of Ambroise 
Paré and portraits of promi- 
nent early American dentists, 
an early photograph of Mar- 
shall H. Webb and Thomas 
W. Evans as a young man 
and after his going to Paris, 
showing him wearing his nu- 





merous medals and decora- 
tions, rounded out a well- 
planned exhibit. 

The Bonwill collection was 
identified by a bust of Dr. 
W. A. Bonwill, modeled by 
the artist Stephens in 1888. 
His anatomical studies in the 
development of the articula- 
tor bearing his name, was 
well illustrated. Dozens of 


Pearl Hand Mirror (one-half size) $40.00 


“Gold mounted, saw pierced, stone set, carved on both sides” 
1865 A. D. 
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models showing the gradual 
evolution of the magnetic anil 
the mechanical mallets for 
condensing gold, the studies 
and various models of hand- 
pieces gave one an insight 
into a life of intense activity 
and one wondered where and 
when he ever had time to 
practice dentistry. With him 
study and invention was a 
passion and the profession 
today is reaping the benefit of 
his self-imposed investiga- 
tions. 

The historical exhibit 
showing the development of 
the dental engine, from a 
crude sheep shearing machine 





to the modern electric, was 
most interesting. The model 
of an old-time dental office 
attracted much _ attention. 
This was fitted with a J. O. 


Whitcomb dental operating 
chair with a much bedecked 
cloth valance, intended to 
conceal the various operating 
levers and cranks, giving it 
the appearance of a cow in 
pantalets. The arms were 
massively carved and termi- 
nating in a well executed 
lion’s head, that would throw 
a timid patient into convul- 
sions. A fountain spittoon 


and operating table accom- 
panied the chair. A stream 
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(1557 A. D.) 


Different kinds of forceps. 


of water from the mouth of 
a dinkey bird, said to be a 
swan, supplied drinking wa- 
ter and a stream of the self- 
same fluid cleansed the metal 
basin into which the patient 
expectorated. The chair was 
listed in the catalogues of the 
day, at $230.00, and if you 
wanted the “fountain spit- 
toon,’ it set you back 
$100.00 more. All of which 
goes to prove that even 
in these early days the 
dental manufacturer was 
without a heart and seekjng 
whom he could devour. A 
Fleuret mechanical power 
machine, with folding treadle, 
worked by an assistant, with 
an iron wheel large enough 
for a thrashing engine, occu- 
pied one corner. An early 
vulcanizer and oil lamps com- 
pleted the furnishings. Im- 
mediately adjoining was a 
modern dental office with up- 
to-the-minute equipment. 
The contribution of the 


First District Dental Society 
of New York consisted of 
various 
ing old forceps, 


instruments, includ- 
turnkeys, 








elevators, excavators, sepa- 
rating files, gold pluggers, 
and two very primitive hand 
drills, the predecessor of the 
modern dental engine. Two 
instruments used for extract- 
ing the teeth on a whaling 
ship by Captain Macy about 
1723, presented by Dr. A. L. 
Northrop, shaped very simi- 
larly to the old French peli- 
can, the original of which by 
Ambrose Paré, property of 
the Evans Museum, was also 
exhibited. A case of forceps 
used by Professor C. A. Har- 
ris and Dr. Jas. D. McCabe 
in 1838, the property of the 
Baltimore College of Dental! 
Surgery. Two cases of beau- 
tifully made pluggers with 
pearl handles and _ gold 
mountings, the work of Dr. 
Otis Avery between 1834 and 
1837, property of the Evans 
Museum. Dr. Avery was 
born at Bridgewater, Oneida 
county, N. Y., August 19, 
1808, and died at Honesdale, 
Pa., February 22, 1904. He 
was continuously in practice 
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Dental and surgical instruments repre- 
sented in a funeral marble of the Lateran 
Museum, Rome. 
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*‘Dentist’s Cabinet,”’ $100.00 
1865 A. D. 


from 1833 to 1904, a total of 
seventy-one years. Other 
items are: extracting key of 
French origin used by the 
American Indians, loaned by 
Dr. H. P. Jones, Norway, 
Me.; a set of old-fashioned 
hand drills, gold pluggers and 
separating files, loaned by Dr. 
A. B. Cooks, Cairo, Ga.; ex- 
tracting instruments used in 
the Carpathian Mountains, 
Austria, about 1700 A. D., 
courtesy of Dr. R. S. George, 
Philadelphia. Continuous gum 
dentures, some of which 
showed anatomical irregular- 
ities and one case of restora- 
tion of a cancerous lip in por- 
celain baked on platinum, the 
patient’s white whiskers in- 
serted underneath, to insure 
perfect esthetic results, and 
continuous gum dentures with 
the teeth carved in white ivo- 





ry and bone also various 
forms of advertisements, used 
by early dentists were loaned 
by. Dr. I. N. Broomell. 


The first college diploma 
issued by the Baltimore Den- 
tal College to Dr. Robert 
Arthur, Baltimore, 1841, 
signed by H. H. Hayden and 
C. A. Harris, certificates of 
efficiency given by early prac- 
titioners to their students, ad- 
vertisements of Robert Wof- 
fendale, the first dentist to 
visit Philadelphia, and James 
Gardette, graduate of the 
Royal Medical School of 
Paris and pupil of Le Maire 
who advertised that: “He 
may be spoken with at the 
east side of Front street, half 
way between Race and Vine 


streets, where the wax-work 


is kept.” The advertisement 








“‘Self-Regulating Vulcanizer.”’ 
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JOSIAH FLAGG, 
Surgeon Dentitt. 


Informs the public, that he peaetes in all the branches, with improvements. [7. ¢.] Traif- 
plants both live and dead Teeth with greater conveniency, and gives lefs pain than heretofore 


practifed in Europe or America:-—Sews up Hare Ligss;-—-Cures 


Icers;--Extracts Teeth and 


Pp 3—-Reinktates Tecth'and Gums, that are much depreciated by nature, 
carcleffnefs, acids, or corroding medicine;---Faftens thofe Teeth that are loofe; (unlefs wast- 
ed at the roots) regulates Teeth from their firft cutting to prevent feavers and paia in Chil- 


dren;—Aflifts nature in the extenfion of the jaws, for the 


autiful arrangement of the fecong 


Sett, and preferves them in their natural whitenefs entirely free from all fcorbutic complaints 
and when thus put in order,stnd his directions followed, (which are fimple) he engages that 


the further cave at @ Dentiftowilt-be wholly unneceffary;—Eafes 


pain,in Teeth without draw- 


ing;—Stops bleeding in the gums, jaws or arteries;—Lines and plumbs Tecth with virgin 


Gop, For, or Leap;---Fixes Gold Roofs and Palates,.and artificial Teeth of any 


uality, 


without injury to and independent of the natural ones, greatly affifting the pronunciation and 


the fwallow, when injured by natural, or other d 
x hat his houfe, where may be had Domtifices, Tinctures, Teeth and Gum 


every accomodat 


——- A room. for the practice with 


Brufhes, Maftics, &c. warranted approved and adapted to the various ages and circumftan- 


ces: 


and beautiful whitenefs; which Medicine and Chew-fticks are to be fol 
be more extenfively ufefull. 


tail, that they m 
s¢ 


Alfo Chew-fticks, particularly ufeful in cleanfing the fore Teeth and pectrving a natural 


wholefale and re 


a 
'o* Dr. F 1 AGG, has a method to furnifh thofe Ladies and Gentlemen, or Children with 


artificial Teeth, 
perfonally. 


d Guoas; Roofs, or Palates, that are at a diftance and cannot attend him 
8” CAS H' Given 


for Handfome and Healthy Live Teeth 
At No. 47, Newbury-Street, BOSTON, (1796) 
Reproduction of Josiah Flagg’s Advertisement 


of Josiah Flagg, “Surgeon 
Dentist” of Boston was not 
shown, but is here repro- 
duced. He was among the 
very early American dentists 
and most successful. It is 
said that he was a giant in 
stature as well as in intellect, 
weighing some three hundred 
pounds. American dentistry 
owes him a debt of gratitude 
for his advanced methods 
and ideals. 


One of the most interesting 
exhibits was the artificial 
dentures worn by George 
Washington, loaned by the 
Baltimore Dental College. 
which have often been men- 
tioned; a full upper and a 
partial lower denture worn 
by Martha Washington, was 
also shown, by courtesy of 


Mr. W. A. Smith. A picture 
of John Greenwood, who 
made Washington’s teeth was 
shown and a copy of a letter 
written by him to Washing- 
ton regarding his teeth, in 
possession of the Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Society. The 
letter is devoid of commas. 
their place being taken by pe- 
riods and the spelling savors 
of the phonetic method advo- 
cated in recent years. It will 
be noted that the “Father of 
his Country” was not a strict 
prohibivionist, at least Green- 
wood accuses him of looking 
on the wine when it was red 
and putting his teeth to soak 
in it. Thus, one by one, our 
idols fall and we discover 
‘he feet of common clay. It 























was ever thus. Here is the 


letter : 


“New York, December 28, 1798 
“Lieut. General 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Mount Vernon, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
“Sir: I send you inclosed two 
setts of teeth. one fixed on the old 
Barrs in part. and the sett you 
sent me from Philadelphia which 
when I Received was very black. 
occasioned either. by your soak- 
ing them in port wine. or by your 
drinking it. Port wine being 
sower, takes all the polish. and all 
acids have a tendency to soften. 
every kind of teeth and _ bone. 
Acid is used. in Couloring. every 
kind of Ivory. therefore it is very 
pernicious to the teeth. I advise 
you to Either, take them out. 


After dinner and put them in 
clean water, and put in another 
sett. or clean them with a brush 
and some Chalked scraped fine. 
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It will Absorbe the Acids which 
Collects from the mouth, and pre- 


serve them longer. When holes 
is eaten in the teeth by acids, etc. 
first observe and dry the teeth 
then take a piece of wax and Cut 
it into small pieces..as you think 
will fill up the hole. then. take a 
large nail or any other piece of 
Iron and heat it hot into the fier. 
then put your piece of wax into 
the hole, and melt it by means of 
introduceing the point of the Nail 
to it. I have tried it. and found 
it to Consoladate. and do better 
than the other way and if done 
proper it will resist the saliva. it 
will be handyer. for you to take 
hold of the Nail with small plyers. 
than with tongs. Thus. the wax 
must be very small not bigger than 
this if your teeth Grows black. 
take some chalk or a Pine or 
Cedar Stick it will rub it of. If 
you whant your teeth more yel- 
lower soake them in Broath or 
pot licquer. but not in tea or Acid. 
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Porter is a Good thing to Couler 
them. and will not hurt but pre- 
serve them but it must not be in 
the least pricked. 


“The two setts I repaired is 
done on a different plan then 
when they are done when entirely 
new, for the teeth are screwed on 
the bars, insted of having the 
barrs Cast red hot on them, which 
is the reason I believe they de- 
stroy or desolve so soone, near 
to the barrs. 

“After hoping you will not be 
Olidged. to be troubled very sune 
in the same way. 

“T subscribe myselvths (?) 

“your very humble servant 
“JOHN GREENWOOD. 
“Sir 
“the Additional Charge is fifteen 
dollars. 

“P. S. I expect next spring to 
move my family to Connecticut. 
State. if I do. I will rite and let 
you know and wether I give up 
my present business or not. 
will As long As I live. do any- 
thing in this way for you or in 
any other way in my power—If 
you require it.” 

Examples of early Japa- 
nese dentistry showing the 
various steps in making a 
wooden plate with front teeth 


of white stones and steel nails 









imbedded, substituted for mo- 
lars; wooden plates with hu- 
man front teeth; partial and 
full sets with front teeth 
blackened; partial plates 
carved out of ivory in one 
piece; bridge-work of ivory, 
carved in one piece and old 
plates worn out and dis- 
carded, showing various 
methods of construction and 
the rude tools used, were dis- 
played in a well-arranged ex- 
hibit furnished by the S. S. 
White Dental Mfg. Co. 

In the literary section ,was 
displayed the first dental com- 
mencement invitation issued 
by the first class of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for 
the exercises at the Academy 
of Music, March 14, 1877. 
Exhibit by Dr. W. H. Tru- 
man of the title pages of 
early dental books, dental ad- 
vertisements and prominent 
American dentists. Exhibit 
of first and latest editions ot 
dental books by different pub- 
lishers in Philadelphia. Sta- 
tistics of the dental journals 
published in Pennsylvania 
and the first and last volume 
of each, by courtesy of the 
Dental Cosmos. Large charts 
displaying the history of the 
six dental institutions of 
Philadelphia with their first 
faculties, total number of 
graduates and exhibit of 
their first and present build- 
ings. Statistical charts show- 
ing the number of employees 
engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of dental supplies in 
Philadelphia. Number of den- 
tists practicing in Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania. Dis- 
play of the City Hall dental 
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dispensary organized by the 
board of health of Philadel- 
phia. Statistics as to the lo- 
cation and activities of dental 
dispensaries throughout the 
State. Charts showing the 
comparative percentage of 
country and city children 
suffering from various dis- 
eases based on school exami- 
nations, the figures showing 
dental caries to be most 
prevalent; 48.8 in the cities 
and 33.58 in the country. 

A well-planned exhibit by 
the dental trade, with prac- 
tical demonstrations of new 
appliances and _ methods, 
added to the drawing power 
of the meeting. The total at- 
tendance was above 2,000 
dentists and the number of 
school children, nurses, teach- 
ers and just plain folks who 
viewed the show on the last 
day, when it was thrown 


open to the public, is un- 
known. 


Pelican and dental forceps (1545 A. D.) 


The educational value to 
the dentist and the general 
public is a great asset and 
dificult to determine. As a 
result of the meeting, I was 
told of two new dental dis- 
pensaries in the schools and 
one in a factory, that would 
be installed in a nearby city. 

Undoubtedly the exhibit will 
be repeated and on a much 
more generous scale, now 
that it has been demonstrated 
of value and interest to the 
public and dental profession. 

The chairman, Dr. Reith- 
muller, Dr. Wm. Krusen, Di- 
rector of Public Health and 
Charities, and the Deans of 
the different dental schools, 
as well as Dr. A. P. Lee, 
president of the Academy of 
Stomatology, are all to _be 
congratulated for their good 
work in assembling the ex- 
hibit and the consciousness 
of a service to the uplift of 
dentistry. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF PAIN 





- the mind of the patient, 
dentistry is associated with 
pain. The patient remains 
away from the dentist be- 
cause he fears pain, and is 
finally driven to the dentist 
by the very suffering he 
sought to avoid. 

The great achievements of 
dentistry are lost to the pub- 
lic through the real or fan- 
cied suffering that must be 
endured. As a result, our 
work is made doubly difficult 
and far less permanent by 
dread rather than by neglect 
upon the part of the patient, 
or by lack of skill upon the 
part of the operator. 

This unfortunate barrier 
has existed between our pro- 
fession and the public from 
the first. The earliest an- 
nouncements of dental prac- 
titioners assured the prospec- 
tive patients that their teeth 
would be operated upon with- 
out pain, and if I am not mis- 
taken this morning’s paper 
contained a number of offers 
to the same effect. 


REA P. McGEE, M.D., D.D.S., Denver, Colorado 


This all goes to show that 
pain is still with us, or, more 
properly, is still against us. 
The elimination of pain is 
like the cure of disease. The 
greater the list of remedies 
for a given condition, the 
more certain we are that none 
of them work. 

Of course, we all agree t» 
the premise that a general an- 
esthetic abolishes pain. We 
further realize that dentistry 
gave modern, general anes- 
thesia to the world. But how 
many people, outside of our 
own circle, give us the credit 
for this, the greatest of bless- 
ings to suffering humanity? 
Even in the face of Morton’s 
discovery we are considered 
the army of anguish, the 
servitors of suffering. 

An officer of the army once 
said to me: “If we have a 
foreign war and the enemy 
sends out a vanguard of den- 
tists I shall resign my com- 
mission and run like hell.” 
Here is a suggestion for the 
Allies. The Kaiser remark- 
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ed, a few years ago, to his 
American dentist, “You know 
I am very similar to other 
men, except that my teeth are 
more sensitive.” 

The fear of the dentist ex- 
tends from the war lord to 
the Hottentot—it is the onc 
common attribute of man- 
kind. 

What are we going to do 
about it? 

We have general anesthesia 
for many cases. But this 


method is not suitable for 
constant use. 
We have analgesia, a 


method that is wonderfully 
successful where the dentist 
can give the time to it, and 
where the patient is in phys- 
ical condition to make it safe 
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and in financial condition to 
pay for it. 

But analgesia is expensive, 
and, with due regard to its 


champions, is considered by 
the great body of the profes- 
sion as dangerous, suited only 
to selected cases. 

We have local anesthesia 
with novocaine and suprare- 
nin. A great improvement 
Over cocaine, and with the 
nerve blocking system—intra- 
neural and peri-neural, almos: 
the equal of a general anes- 
thetic, when it works. 


The dangers of sepsis and 
of sensory and motor paraly- 
sis must be weighed in the 
balance, and the use of this 
system by the general profes- 
sion will always be regulated 
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by common sense—limited to 
those cases where the pain is 
liable to be so severe as to 
justify the risk. 

We have the various ob- 
tundents to be sealed in the 
tooth cavity. These require 
time and repeated appoint- 
ments. In many cases the 
obtundents are ideal, but in 
spite of repeated success in 
the use of this method, I must 
confess cases of severe odon- 
talgia and a few of accidental 
devitilization. 

Is there any method by 
which we may eliminate or at 
least lessen pain that is ap- 
plicable to all cases—a meth- 
od requiring a minimum of 
time and providing a maxi- 
mum of safety and precision? 

There is, and it is within 
the range of us all. 





























Here is the system: Care- 
ful manipulation, steady, 
quiet nerves on the part of 
the operator, consideration of 
the patient, movements that 
are the result of brain rather 
than of muscle and sharp 
instruments. 


The anesthetic properties 
of sharp instruments and cor- 
rect technique are second 
only to general anesthesia. 


Let us remember that the 
grindstone goes hand in hand 
with the chemical laboratory. 


Our ancestors began in the 
old stone age and we live in 
the age of steel. If we are 
careful to see that our steel 
is properly stoned we may 
advance our patients to the 
age of comfort. 
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REJOINDER TO AN ATTACK IN THE 
APRIL ISSUE OF ORAL HYGIENE 





MERRILL HOPKINSON, D.C.D., A.M., M.D., Prof. Oral Hygiene and History, 
University of Maryland 


[2 is not possible that any of 

the readers of the paper by 
E. C. Chandler, D.D.S., in 
the April issue of Oral Hy- 
giene, could have enjoyed it 
more than did the writer ot 
this article; who, with a num- 
ber of his friends, was af- 
forded much amusement by 
its delightful humor and ex- 
ceeding cleverness. I offer 
an humble apology to Dr. 
Chandler, and to any other 
like himself who may be ag- 
grieved, because he says he 
did not neglect the proper 
considergtion of the present 
day oral hygiene propaganda, 
previous to the last five or 
six years; and I shall be 
happy to hear many other 
similar protests. His choler 
and the earnestness of his 
statement, induces me to ac- 
cept it without further evi- 
dence. There is an old say- 
ing, that one can tell by the 
howls emitted, which one of 
a pack of canines has been 
hit by a missile thrown into 
the pack, but, of course, this 
has no significance in the 
present case. I am sorry mv 
degrees annoyed the doctor 
so much, but I can neither 
throw any of them away, nor 
abandon them, even to please 
so courteous a critic. It is 


good to be told of one’s un- 
worthiness now and then, and 
I and my friends hope that I 
will profit by the delicately 
cloaked 


allusions of Dr. 


Chandler. It is also good to 
be likened unto a bull and I 
thank him for not regarding 
me as a bear. The former 
animal will, at least, not dis- 
semble, approaching one in 
an apparently friendly spirit, 
only to wreak sudden and 
violent injury, but needs a 
“pitchfork to drive him ouc 
of the clover,” or elsewhere; 
or better still, a rifle of much 
larger bore than the one Dr. 
Chandler uses. I do not like 
being called a liar, but the 
distance is great between 
Steubenville and Baltimore, 
and for the present, I must 
bottle my wrath, and state 
most positively that J can 
truthfully answer in the af- 
firmative each of the ques- 
tions I propounded to Dr. 
Eruin. It seems elementary, 
or senile, to one who is in- 
formed, to take up time and 
space in an elaboration of the 
queries presented, and I shall 
not do so, unless the editor 
requests me. I will try to be 
as brief as possible in my re- 
joinder. and make my posi- 
tion plain, even to Dr. Chan- 
dler. In my opinion, the 
most asinine designation in 
this world is the so-called 
“dental profession.” I will 
admit that the separate dental 
degree has set oral diseases 
apart, in a way, and the name 
dentist upon many signs has 
narrowed the outlook of the 
oral specialist and his place 
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in the scientific world. Many 
of our best men have drop- 
ped the name, and I trust the 
number will increase year by 
year. I urge my pupils to 
omit it entirely. _It would be 
quite as reasonable to speak 
of the “laryngological profes- 
sion,” or, the “gynecological 
profession.” Is it not as 
easy, and as sensible, to take 
the air passages, or the geni- 
tal tracts, and create a sepa- 
rate profession, as to do so 
with the teeth? The dental 
degree should never have be- 
come necessary, having been 
the outcome of the ignorant 
and narrow-minded prejudice 
of medical men in the early 
part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I regret to say in my 
own beloved university. The 
day will come when it will be 
abolished. I hope to live to 
see the day, but in this hope 
I may be disappointed. I do 
not know why the editor 
placed D.D.S. after my name, 
for I never use the degree in 
that form when it can be 
avoided. My dental degree 
was recorded and given me 
upon a latin diploma, as are 
all other scientific degrees. 
and the proper way to use it 
is D.C.D., and, if I mistake 
not, I so signed it to my re- 
cent reprehensible paper. The 
dentist is the only one who is 
permitted to use certain let- 
ters after his name which de- 
note a scientific degree who 
uses them improperly. I 
counsel my students to use 
the proper initials to express 
their doctorate, and this pa- 
per is properly signed. Dr. 
Chandler thinks I am a poor 
logician. Well, doubtless he 











is as nearly correct in this as 
in his other statements. Rea- 
soning by inference, which is 
logical I believe, I must con- 
clude that he is content to fin- 
ish his career as a dental me- 
chanic, loving the “dental 
profession” so _ profoundly, 
since he fails utterly to catch 
a glimpse of the _ broader 
scope and usefulness of the 
ever widening field of stoma- 
tology, which cannot be in- 
cluded in a “dental profes- 
sion.” To read his synopsis 
of one of my lectures, one 
would almost think he had 
been present and tasted some 
of the wisdom I dispense. Up 
to the present date I have no: 
been “fired”; at least, not in 
the way he so fraternally and 
courteously intimates. The 
work of my students has fired 
me to do my duty fearlessly, 
and more faithfully, if posst- 
ble. Their attention in lec- 
ture hall, labors in the clinics, 
theses they have given me, 
hygienic exhibits presented 
for my medal, excellent final 
examinations, and scores of 
welcome letters attesting their 
fidelity, demonstrate the fru- 
ition of my labors and hopes, 
and urge me on in a continu- 
ation of my present scheme. 
I tell them that the dental de- 
gree is a present-day neces- 
sity, because of a long mis- 
taken idea of the proper place 
in the scientific world, of a 
great branch of the healing 
art, and until the degree in 
medicine suffices for every 
form of practice upon the 
human body, those who select 
stomatology as their _ life 
work, must obtain the D.C.D. 
or D.M.D. From preceding 
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remarks in this paper, anent 
the “dental profession,” 1 
need not say more than to in- 
timate that my students know 
my opinions upon that sub- 
ject. Dr. W. W. Belcher 
wrote in 1910, as follows: 
“The dentist as a dispenser 
of charity is a joke!” He 
cited the case of a dental or- 
ganization which subscribed 
fourteen dollars for the relief 
of the dentists of the Galves- 
ton disaster, and in so doing 
felt particularly virtuous! He 
also wrote that the dentists 
of this great country “pre- 
sented the widow of Dr. Bar- 
num,’ he who gave us the 
rubber dam, gave, mark you. 
not patented; five hundred 
dollars, ‘“‘which she _ scorn- 
fully refused at first, but aft- 
erward accepted, her need 
was so great.” I teach mv 
students that altruism is the 
foundation stone of our oral 
hygiene propaganda, and it is 
one of the joys of my life to 
know that when they go out 
from the university they are 
among the first in their sev- 
eral communities to engage 
in, and forward, ‘any good. 
cause to help their fellow- 
man, or to look toward the 
betterment of the distressing 
oral conditions of the masses. 
The greatest hindrance, in 
past years, to the extension of 
oral hygiene among the ignor- 
ant and neglected classes of 
mankind has been the almost 
criminal neglect of the den- 
tist, and his complete failure 
to grasp a God-given oppor- 
tunity to place himself among 
the helpful agencies working 
to relieve suffering mortals 
from a burden which they 
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did not know they were bear- 
ing, but which was the cause 
of so many of the maladies 
to which flesh is heir. Again 
I refer my readers to Drs. 
Grady, Corley, Ebersole, 
Belcher, et al, as to the abso- 
lute truth of this statement. 
The attitude of the dentist 
noted above in his munificent 
contributions to the storm 
sufferers and to the widow of 
Dr. Barnum, has always been 
mirrored in his indifference 
and neglect, professionally, 
towards the oral needs of the 
masses. While there have 
been notable exceptions, Dr. 
Chandler demanding that his 
name be placed upon the list, 
ninety-nine men out of every 
one hundred have pursued 
their narrow way of devising 
and making, for pecuniary 
reward, fillings, plates, 
crowns and bridges; most, if 
not all, of the latter, would 
have been far better omitted ; 
wholly neglecting the greater 
and nobler work of caring 
for the vast hordes of suffer- 
ing human beings, who so 
sadly needed their assistarrce. 
We have arrived at a new 
epoch in the history of oral 
hygiene, and the’ mouth spe- 
cialist has begun to awaken 
to his responsibilities, and the 
demands made upon him by 
medical man and layman 
alike. A distinguished physi- 
cian has regently asked, will 
the dentist measure up to his 
opportunity? I hope so. If 
I can do anything to make 
him feel his shortcomings and 
grasp a vision of his possi- 
bilities for service, I shall not 
have lived in vain. The 
Orists of this State, a name 
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I have coined to supplant the 
narrow name of dentist, have 
done me the honor to elect 
me president of the State 
Association. Many of them 
know my advanced views, 
and many are not prepared, 
as yet, to subscribe to them. 
For example, when I sug- 
gested several years ago that 
the name be changed from 
dental to stomatological, a de- 
cisive majority voted no. 
Notwithstanding this, and 
other differences of opinion, 
at the last annual meeting in 
December, they gave me a 
whole-hearted and unanimous 
election to the presidency. I 
do not yield to any man, cer- 
tainly not to Dr. Chandler, in 
my loyalty to my specialty, 
and in my admiration and re- 
spect for all the able and 
honorable men, my father of 
blessed memory among oth- 


ers, who have been, or are 


now, engaged in the practic: 
of dental and other disease; 
of the mouth. In conclusion, 
permit me to say that my sole 
aim in life is to have the 
stomatologist properly recog- 
nized by all men, not by 
“truckling to the medicai 
profession,” as my courteous 
critic so charmingly states 
his grievance, but by educat- 
ing the coming practitioner in 
such manner that he may be 
co-equal with specialists ‘in 
other departments of medi- 
cine, and by demanding that 
he be considered mot as a 
high-grade mechanic, but as a 
scientific man and the peer of 
any engaged in the great 
healing art. The aim is a 
worthy one, and whether or 
not I attain it, I shall at least 
have had the personal satis- 
faction of striving for an 
ideal. 











THE small electric motor is coming into its own. Time was when 
the motor of the electric dental engine was a curiosity because of its 
small size and efficiency, but now they attach the motor to the end 
of the handpiece, and the whole contrivance weighs less than half 
a pound. Just how practical they are for the daily grind in a dental 
office is unknown, but think of the convenience of slipping one in a 
kit bag when visiting a patient at their home. Speedy relief of an 
abscessed tooth or even preparing teeth for a crown or bridge would 
be an easy matter. Then there is the motor employed at the soda 
fountain and the electric fan that you could put into your pocket. 
Years ago when the first cheap watch made its appearance with a 
mainspring said to be fourteen feet long, it was hard work to keep 
the thing wound up. Some jokesmith inserted an advertisement in 
the want column of the daily press reading: “Wanted, a steady 
young man to wind a Waterbury watch.” If you ever wound one 
of these ancient “Waterbury’s” you would see the joke. Byt even 
winding the ordinaty watch of commerce is somewhat fatiguing when 
you have to do it 700 times a day. A firm of New York jewelers 
to facilitate the work, makes use of an electric motor, which drives 
a small felt-lined socket through the friction drive. It is only neces- 
sary to start up the motor and hold the stem of the watch against 
the felt-lined socket to wind the timepiece. When the watch is com- 
pletely wound, the tightened spring overcomes the pressure between 
the motor pulley and the friction disc, with the result that slippage 
takes place. Simple as this electric watch- winding equipment is, it 
has replaced several men formerly required for the work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor Oral Hyguene: 

A few words of comment 
on Colorado’s new prohibi- 
tion law. This law went in- 
to effect January I, 1916. We 
as practicing dentists are in- 
terested in the fact that we 
have been barred from the 
prescribing of Alcohol, Spir- 
its Frumenti, Vinum Gallic, 
etc., for use in our practice 
or prescription for patients. 
I have written the attorney 
general and he informs that 
the law cannot be so con- 
strued as permitting a prac- 
ticing dentist to prescribe al- 
cohol, etc. It seems that we 
had been given the same con- 
sideration as the M.D.’s, but 
our Honorable governor ob- 
jected, for what reason I am 
unable to say. 

The Federal government 
(Harrison Act) has clearly 
defined our rights regarding 
the prescribing of cocaine, 
opium, etc., and their devia- 
tions and we are certainly en- 
titled to the same consider- 
ation by the State. 

The prohibition law  re- 
quires that we humiliate our- 
selves by asking a practicing 
physician for a prescription 
for four ounces or send out 
of the State for same. It is 
very evident that we have 
been excluded from our legiti- 
mate rights in the matter of 
prescribing and that we have 
a protest coming. 

I hope you will discuss this 
in your excellent journal and 
that we use our influence to 
elect legislators who will give 
us a square deal. We are 


1. ee. A. e 


certainly asleep, dead, etc., to 
permit one to be put over on 
us like the aforesaid. 

Hoping I have not been 
too vindictive in these com- 
ments, I beg to remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
C. M. NALLEY. 





Editor Oral Hygiene: 


I thought perhaps you 
might be interested to know 
that we have in operation a 
clean teeth campaign here at 
the Infirmary, which is car- 
ried on along the following 
lines : 

Dr. Loris Halsey, one of 
the operators on the staff of 
the Infirmary, gives talks to 
the children on Oral Hygiene, 
including the proper way to 
care for the teeth, also finding 
out if the child owns and 
uses a toothbrush. In order 
to induce the children to 
keep up the work we have or- 
ganized a campaign whereby 
all children who report to Dr. 
Halsey that they have cleaned 
their teeth every. day and 
bring a signed slip from the 
teacher of their class and the 
school nurse that they have 
done this, are given a button, 
sample of which I am enclos- 
ing. If at a later time it is 
found that children do not 
continue to care for their 
teeth daily, the button is taken 
away from them. It is re- 
markable to see the results 
that these buttons have 
brought about, every child 
trying to be a wearer of the 
Forsyth button. 
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We also have a “follow up” 
system whereby every child 
under treatment at the Infirm- 
ary has their mouth examined 
once a month at_ reg- 
ular times before they are al- 
lowed to go into the Infirm- 
ary for further treatment. If 
the teeth are found to be in 
unclean condition the child 
is warned that if they are 
found in the same condition 
again he will be dismissed 
and not allowed to return un- 
til they have had them at- 
tended to. The departments 
where’ the child is under 
treatment are accordingly no- 
tified. Am glad to advise 
you that very few cases have 
had to be reported thus far. 
This means that practically 
every child receiving treat- 
ment at the Infirmary is keep- 
ing his teeth clean not by 
having them cleaned period- 
ically by a nurse, thus incul- 
cating in him a habit of de- 
pendence, but by himself sev- 
eral times a day. 

Very truly yours, 

Harotp DEW. Cross, 
Director of the Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary. 





Editor Oral Hygiene: 

In the March, 1916, num- 
ber of Oral Hygiene, on page 
262, under “Note and Com- 
ment,” the first few lines 
arouse a peculiar feeling in 
me. I ask you to please fur- 
nish me your authority for 
making the statement that 
“where equipment was do- 
nated and money lavishly 
spent, the clinics were aban- 


doned almost as soon as 
started.” 
576 ORAL 


I beg to inform you that 
the clinics have been run con- 
tinuously, and if you were 
interested in knowing any- 
thing about the Cleveland 
work, you could have at any 
time learned from us exactly 
what we were doing from 
month to month, and every 
detail would have been given 
you gladly, but no word or 
interest has been shown in 
the Cleveland work by Ora! 
Hygiene. 

I feel that it is only proper 
that you correct the impres- 
sion this little notice gives 
that these clinics were closed 
and have so remained, tor it 
is absolutely false. 

It is true that on January 
3d the clinics were taken 
over by the Board of Educa- 
tion; it is also true that the 
clinics were operated to and 
including December 22d by 
the Mouth Hygiene Associ- 
ation, the lapse being the 
Christmas vacation. The five 
“Abandoned Clinics” Were in 
Al condition and certainly 
did not present the appear- 
ance of abandoned clinics. 


Dr. E. A. Peterson, the di- 
rector of health inspection in 
this city, is most interested 
in this work, and is carrying 
on the work in a way that I 
think is not worthy of any 
severe criticism. He has an 
excellent corps of operators 
in the clinics with trained as- 
sistants, and I _ personally 
have some pride in this corps 
of operators and assistants. 

Cleveland has been on the 
map in Mouth Hygiene work 
these past years, and while 
you may not have cared to 
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recognize the Cleveland 
work, we have been doing the 
best we could just the same. 

It may be of interest to 
you to know that in our clin- 
ics, since the campaign, 
March, 1914, we have put in 
shape the mouths of fifteen 
hundred and thirty-five chil- 
dren, a total of nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and 
eighty-four operations were 
performed, to which may be 
added four hundred and 
thirty-nine emergency cases 
for the relief of pain. 

The school nurses have co- 
operated with us for almost 


two years in giving tooth-. 


brush instruction to many 
thousands of the _ public 
shhool children, and_ the 
health examiners, under the 
Health Inspection Depart- 
ment, have looked after the 
examination end of the work 
during the past year. 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed ) 
Harris R. C. WILSON, 
Cleveland, O., 
Secretary-Treasurey, 
The National Mouth Hygiene 
Association. 





Editor Oral Hygiene: 

After having read Dr. C. 
E. Berkshire’s letter in the 
April issue, in reference to 
standardizing the oral hy- 
gene propaganda, the 
thought came to me that one 
method of publicity would be 
by reaching the younger gen- 
eration by means of a month- 
ly or quarterly magazine pub- 
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lished for school children 
dealing with the one topic— 
Oral Hygiene. The maga- 
zine to be distributed free of 
charge or for a nominal fee 
to the school children of the 
country. 

The National Mouth Hy- 
giene Association or the Na- 
tional Dental Association to 
publish the paper with funds 
obtained through assessments 
of the various State and Lo- 
cal societies and from the ad- 
vertisements obtained from 
powder, paste and brush man- 
ufactures. 

A magazine somewhat on 
the plan of the one of which 
you are editor. One that 
contains poems, jokes, arti- 
cles and pictures relative to 
dentistry. Prizes could be 
offered the children for orig- 
inal contributions to the mag- 
azine and thus stimulate a 
greater interest. As it is now 
it is a hard proposition to 
keep a copy of Oral Hyguene 
on the reception room table 
because the first child in that 
sees it picks it up and—presto 
—the next time his mother 1s 
in the office she starts telling 
you about some phase of den- 
tistry that she read in Oral 
Hygiene—a dental magazine 
that Willie found the other 
day. 

This is a stupendous task 
and means the expenditure 
of considerable money and 
time, but it is the quickest 
and best way of educating the 
public—by reaching the child. 
A. ALFRED Netson, D.D.S., 

Louisville, Ky. 
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WHY ARE THERE TWO DENTAL 
PROTECTIVE ORGANIZATIONS? 


M. D. K. BREMNER, D.D.S., Chicago, III. 


SIN CE the recent publica- 

tion of the report of the 
Dental Protective Association 
of the United States, the ques- 
tion has been asked many 
times: “Why are there two 
dental protective organiza- 
tions ?” 

When the Dental Protective 
Association entered into its 
agreement with Dr. Taggart, 
by the terms of which Dr. 
Taggart agreed to license its 
members to use the processes 
disclosed in his patents, for 
the sum of $15.00, and by 
which it agreed not to partici- 
pate in, or contribute to, the 
defense of any of its members 
against whom Dr. Taggart 
might bring suit for infringe- 
ment of his patents, there 
was brought about in the den- 
‘tal world a condition, which 
was, in itself, a direct answer 
to the above question. 


We quote from the article 
published a month or two ago 
in various dental journals, 
and dated January 3, 1916, 
which among other things, 
sets forth the status of mem- 
bers of the Dental Protective 
Association with reference to 
the pending ‘Taggart litiga- 
tion. 

“The question is frequently 
asked: Where does the individual 
stand, with reference to the pend- 
ing Taggart litigation, who is a 
member of this Association in 
good standing and who did not 


accept the terms of the agreement 
with Dr. Taggart before the time 
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limit expired? In reply to this 
important question we will say 
that every member was notified 
individually and through the den- 
tal journals, not once but several 
times, of the opportunity afforded 
by the terms of the agreement; 
and those who did not accept, 
forfeited their right to protection 
from this source, by this associa- 
tion. They are hereby notified 
that they may either settle direct 
with Dr. Taggart or MAKE 
WHATEVER OTHER AR- 


~RANGEMENTS THEY SEE 


FIT TO PROTECT THEM- 
SELVES FROM THE TAG- 
GART PATENTS.” 

The last sentence in the 
above quoted paragraph is 
the main reason and answer 
for a second dental protective 
association. 


After the agreement with. 


Dr. Taggart was effected by 
the Dental Protective Associa- 
tion, and after the dentists of 
the country had been given 
a suitable opportunity to 
avail themselves of its privi- 
leges, if they so desired, and 
the time in which they might 
do so had elapsed, Dr. Tag- 
gart commenced a campaign 
to collect money. 


Using round figures, about 
ten per cent. of the dentists 
of the country had availed 
themselves of the opportuni- 
ty, and the other ninety per 
cent. had not. There were 
just two things for this nine- 
ty per cent. to do: the one, 
submit and pay; the other, 
organize and test the validity 
of the Taggart patents. 
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A group of Chicago den- 
tists decided to adopt the lat- 
ter course, and at a meeting 
held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, in June of 1914, The 
Dentists’ Mutual Protective 
Alliance came into being. 


The management’ of The 
Dentists’ Mutual Protective 
Alliance immediately took up 
the work of testing the validi- 
ty of the Taggart patents. In 
this connection it may not be 
understood (by all dentists just 
how or just what must be 
proven to invalidate a patent. 


The object of the Alliance 
has been to show that the 
processes disclosed in Dr. 
Taggart’s patents were in use 
more than two years prior to 
the date of his patents, or 
prior to 1905. To this end 
they have been twenty days 
in court; their attorneys have 
visited most of the States 
from Pennsylvania to Arizo- 
na getting together evidence; 
while the trial was in progress 
in Chicago last June they had 
more than 120 people in at- 
tendance, either directly or in- 
directly as witnesses. 


This is said to be the larg- 
est and most important piece 
of dental patent litigation 
that was ever before a Fed- 
eral Court for adjudication, 
and is what is known as a 
test case. An Appellate 
Court decision in the pending 
litigation will be, in effect, 
binding throughout the United 
States. Should Dr. Taggart 
be successful in this litiga- 
tion, the question to those who 
do not have Taggart licenses 
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will be: “How much do you 
owe Dr. Taggart?” On the 
other hand, if the Alliance is 
successful, the Taggart pat- 
ents fall. 

The Dentists’ Mutual Pro- 
tective Alliance is the only or- 
ganization in existence in a 
position to take the part of 
ninety per cent. of the den- 
tists of the country in this 
litigation. This, perhaps, ac- 
counts in some degree for its 
rapid development. From the 
little group who first banded 
together, the Alliance has 
grown into an organization 
with a membership of some- 
thing more than three thou- 
sand,—a figure which is being 
steadily augmented at the 
rate of several hundred addi- 
tions per month. 

While its immediate work 
is the conclusive test of the 
questions at issue in the Tag- 
gart controversy, the manage- 
ment of the Alliance does not 
propose that so well-construct- 
ed an organization shall cease 
its activities with the conclu- 
sion of this one case. No 
matter which way the deci- 
sion in the case now pending 
may go, The Dentists’ Mutu- 
al Protective Alliance expects 
to be in the field as an active 
deterrent to process patent 
exploitation—a position which 
its By-Laws, by the following 
provision, assure: 

“No Process Patent shall 
be compromised; and to that 
end no officer, or Board of 
Governors shal] have the right 
or power to, in any manner, 
compromise a Process 
Patent.” 
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MUSINGS OF A SIMPLETON 


Not to be read by Women and Children 
BY HIMSELF 





The following appeared in a recent issue of the New Jersey Dental Journal 
and is written in a breezy style most pleasing. 


]N the first place, there is 

nothing to the sub-title. It 
is simply put there to grab 
your attention. This is a 
trick of writers, and it has a 
name, but I can’t think of it. 
To be honest, now that I have 
got you reading this, there is 
nothing contained herein that 
any daughter could not per- 
mit her mother to read. 
(Last clause borrowed; au- 
thor unknown. ) 

The way I came to write 
this and subsequent articles 
was thusly: I said to the 
editor: “Ray, why don’t you 
have something in your paper 
in lighter vein? To Bunker 
Bean, poor old George W. 
Dentistry is getting so serious 
that his arteries will begin to 
sceleoros. He needs a tired 
business man’s show. And 
Ray (I know him well, you 
see) said, “Help yourself; 
have the freedom of the 
press, but I will not be re- 
sponsible for your writings. 
For I well know,” says Ray- 
monde, “that many of your 
ideas will eminate from a bar- 
room, and I am for local 
option.” 

“But,” I remarked, “look 
at Ottolengui’s around the ta- 
ble stuff. It’s the best he 
ever did. Now just tell me 
what do vou think he has on 
that table? White Rock? 


Not for one item of interest.” 


ram _~ orn a pa 


So, without further to do, | 
will proceed and correct most 
of the wrongs of the profes- 
sion. 

To begin, the dentist, how 
does he start his day? With 
a bath. Stop here, there is 
my text. This month’s hom- 
ily is hereby entitled, ‘The 
Menace of the Bath Tub.” 

Did you ever stop to think 
of the filthy habit we have of 
taking baths? Let us con- 
sider its dangers. In the first 
place, dust has accumulated 
in the tub over night; the 
splashing water sends it out 
through the room and _ the 
streptococci and the gono— 
no, heavens, no—the pneumo- 
cocci dance merrily in the air. 
Death lurks in the atmos- 
phere of that room. Second- 
ly, my dear brethren, bacteria 
breeds rapidly and here in the 
tub we have ideal conditions 
for their growth. Warmth, 
moisture and darkness are all 
present in the tub. We are 
endeavoring to cleanse our 
bodies in a veritable aquarium 
of micro-organisms. Lastly, 
the water itself comes in 
large mains, often planted 
near sewers, rust collects in 
the pipes, a cut on the body 
and we may become tetanized 
for life. And finally the 
soap; oh, the soap, did you 
ever visit a soap factory? 

Is it thus we must cleanse 
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ourselves? No, I say no! 
Let us stop. But how, then, 
to get clean? In the words 
of friend Sherlock, “Absurd- 
ly simple, Watson.” 

The writer suggests that the 
tub be filled with sand, nice 
white Coney Island _ sand. 
We get in this and roll 
around, somewhat similar to 
cdeaning a golf ball, after 
which a scrub brush, having 
been nailed to the wall, stand- 
ing on one toe, we revolve 
swiftly against the brush. 


This removes the sand, dirt, 
good nature and the cuticle 
occasionally, but we finish’ 
clean. 

Silly stuff, did I hear you 
say? I quite agree. But have 
you read anything lately 
about laying the toothbrush 
aside and cleaning the teeth 
with a rag and the inter-ap- 
proximal spaces with a strip 
of metal instead of floss silk? 
If we must have originality, 
let’s have it. I am going to 
be on the band wagon. 














FORSYTH LOVING CUP FUND 
DECLARED CLOSED 


ABOUT the time you get this number of the magazine we 
expect to be in possession of a thousand dollars real 
money. The fund stands at $943.79, a gain of $175.50 for the 
month. Delaware is on the list; there seems to be one live 
dentist down that way. The Marion County Dental Society 
put Florida on the map with a contribution of $1.50 and Ha- 
wali is present with $4.50; one dentist sent $3.00 of this 
amount. I'll tell you his name next month. The Michigan 
Dental Society sends $50.00 and the Seventh District Dental 
Society, of which Rochester, N. Y., is the center, sends a like 
amount. Dr. D. S. Floore, Columbus, Wis., forwards a check 
for $2.00, this being fifty cents each for the four dentists, and 
therefore entitled to be placed on the Honor Roll. What do 
you suppose has happened to Nevada? I have always thought 
they mined a lot of silver in that state, but not a ten cent piece 
for the cup. Honduras, Brazil, Chili and the West Indies are 
with us and this shows the magazine must get down that way. 
Next month we will print the name of every man who has 
contributed a five cent piece. Look up your name and see if 
we have given you credit for the correct amount and if there 
are any omissions. We sure tried to keep things straight, 
but it is too much to expect that a few mistakes have not 
crept in. I want the list to be accurate, as the type will be 
saved and a booklet on fine paper printed to accompany the 
cup. 
Of course, if you insist on sending in money after June 
Ist, 1 suppose we will have to receive it, and if it does not come 
too late in the month, we can probably insert in the booklet. 
[ wouldn’t object to a few dollars above the thousand mark. 
There have been a lot of expenses; above $200, and this has 
been charged up to the magazine. I told the man-who-pays- 
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the-bills that I wanted a coin card and addressed envelope to 
send out to you fellows, so we ordered 50,000 of them. Now, 
100,000 pieces of printing matter cost real money, a little In 
over $100 for the bunch. The publisher said he would gladly 
donate the money for the good of the cause, but if the fund 
amounted to over the $1,000 needed for the cup he wouldn't In 


refuse the return of the money paid for the coin cards and Ce 
envelopes, but he wasn’t expecting it as he had charged it off W 
to the general expense account. Here’s hoping we fool him. In 


Now, for other things, we expect to have a banquet down 
Boston way in the early Autumn. I dan’t know what it will In 
cost per plate, about a dollar I guess. We want everybody Je 
within 3,000 miles to be present. You're invited to come to 


the party. There will be a lot of things to eat, good fellow- - 
ship and a formal presentation of the loving cup to Mr. For- In 
syth. 

In 


The man to make the presentation speech hasn’t been 
decided on as yet, but he will be there with bells. A general i 


committee of arrangements, reception committee and others H. 
will be appointed to make the affair a glorious success. 

Please understand one thing, neither this magazine nor its — 1” 
editor has any part in this affair; it will be left to the commit- ™ 
tee. We want to be present, if there are no objections, but Int 


distinctly out of the spot light and in a back seat where we 
can get an unobstructed view of the proceedings. 
It has been a lot of hard work, but distinctly worth el 
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while. The magazine has the honor of doing the impossible, 
raising $1,000 in twenty-five cent bits for a loving cup that Inc 
will be a part of dental history. That’s honor enough. In 
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REPORT OF TABULATING 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND Mem- lation of the 1915 State 
BERS OF THE NATIONAL’ Board reports. 


ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL The chairman of the Tabu- 
EXAMINERS: lating Committee of the N. 


Your Tabulating Commit- A. D. E., Dr. H. E. Friesell, 
mittee respectfully submits has also tabulated these re- 
the following report: In ac- ports and we have met and 
cordance with the resolution compared the results of out 
passed by the Association at work. A few minor correc- 
the San Francisco meeting, tions were made; the reports 
we have completed the tabu- are now identical and correct. 
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Having received the audit of 
Dr. Friesell and myself, this 
tabulation is declared official. 

The total number of grad- 
uates from the dental colleges 
of the United States and Can- 
ada for the year of I915 was 
2,478, an increase of only 137 
over 1914; the increase of 
1914 Over 1913 being 239. Of 
this number, 1,878 were ex- 
amined by the several State 
Boards sending reports and 
give an increase of 128 over 
1914; 1,571 passed and 307 
failed, the percent of failures 
being 16.3, a decrease of 6.3 
per cent. when compared with 
1914. Six hundred graduates 
of 1915 did not take any 
State Board examination 
from which your committee 
has received reports. 

The following colleges had 
more than 30 per cent. of 
failures: 


Birmingham Dental Col- 


ee er ror eee 33.3 
Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery ..... 37.2 
College of Dental. and 
Oral Surgery ....... 49.2 
Cincinnati College of 
Dental Surgery ...... 46.1 


Meharry Dental College. 40.0 


Royal College of Dental 
Surgery, Ontario ....100.0 
A total of six, as against 

fifteen in I9QI4. 

The cumulative tabulation 
for the six years shows that 
the following had 30 per cent. 
or more failures for the en- 
tire period: 

South East Dental Uni- 


 Piinchiawe rena 100.9 
Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery ..... 31.0 
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Baltimore Medical Col- 
lege Dental Depart- 
ae eee 32.6 


College of Dental and 
Oral Surgery of N. Y. 36.0 


Meharry Dental College. 32.2 


(Royal College of Dental 
Surgery has had but one 
graduate out of 287 reported, 
and he failed.) 


According to a resolution 
passed by this Association 
these schools are on the dis- 
credited list and their output 
should not be admitted to ex- 
aminations except in States 
where the laws of said States 
are such that the boards can- 
not refuse to examine them. 


If this resolution were 
strictly enforced, it would 
have the desired effect of 


either improving the above 
schools or putting them out 


of business. 
oe ss ft? 8 8s & BS B&B ee 8s BS CS 


We have been unable to 
get reports from about the 
same State Boards as in pre- 
vious years. We were very 
much in hopes of receiving a 
report from California this 
year, but as yet it has not 
reached us. However, we 
feel confident that in 1916 we 
will receive more reports 
than in any former year. 


The committee wishes to 
take this opportunity to per- 
sonally thank each State 
Board secretary who sent us 
a report and for the many 
courtesies extended during 
the past year. 

We append herewith re- 
ports of the 1915 tabulation, 
also cumulative reports for 
IQIO-II-12-13-14-15: 
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RESULTS OF TABULATING STATE BOARD REPORTS FOR GRADUATES 























































































































YEAR 1915 

Is a ae 
S8isB/B (Be | 28) 8s 
STATE COLLEGE ant 2.5 9 ay 8s Ze 
SHEE IEVECIE ee 
EO |) AS ey | OS [A 
Alabama......... Birmingham Dental College........... 6 6 4 21 33.3/ 1 
California........ Univ. Calif. Col. of Dentistry.......... 19 mi a 
Col. P. & S. Dental Dept............ 34 ‘ | be 
U. of So. Calif. Col. of Dent........... 48 5 an € til ay | 2 
Colorado Colorado Col. Dental Surgery.......... 31; 30| 25 5} 16.6, 4 
Dist. of Columbia.| Howard Univ. Dental School.......... a. \ amis fae RS > oe 
Georgetown Univ. Dental School....... 24 18 15 3} 16.6 8 
|G. Wash. Univ. Dept. of Dent......... 13} 11) & 327.2) 1 
Georgia..........} Southern Dental College.............. 53} 45) 44 1; 2.2) 4 
Atlanta Dental College............... 53| 43) 41 2} 4.6 8 
ee oe 5 ae Chicago College Dental Surgery........ 126| 106; 80) 26) 24.5) 16 
N. West Univ. Dental School.......... 167| 117; 97; 20) 17 18 
Wmv. Te. Col. GF Dent... 22... 2 cec'ess 19} 18 17) 1) 5.5) 4 
a a re Indiana Dental College............... 55) 51) 43 8} 15.6) 10 
i cctnsvenent | Univ. Iowa Col. of Dent.............. 56} 50} 45) 5/10 | 1 
Drake Univ. Col. of Dent............. T cary ae See eee ee 
Kentucky........ Louisville Col. of Dent................ 49} 40) 34 615 | 9 
Louisiana........ Loyola Univ. School of Dent.......... ae. a es eS 
Tulane Univ. Dental Dept............ 19| 14 14 ..) wk & 
Maryland........ Baltimore Col. Dental Surgery......... 79} 59) 37) 22) 37.2) 10 
| Univ. Med. Dental Dept.............. 36, 22; 20; 2) 9 | 8 
Balt. Med. Col. Dental Dept.......... + er ore See ae ae 
Massachusetts ....| Tufts Col. Dental Surgery............. 68} 58) 53) | 8.6) 6 
Harvard Univ. Dental Dept.......... 49) 42; 39 3 7.1) 7 
Michigan......... Univ. of Mich. Col. Dental Surgery....| 82) 75; 70 5 6.6 4 
Minneapolis...... Univ. of Minn. Col. of Dent........... 70; 61; 60) 1) 1.6 3 
a ae Kansas City Dental College........... 49| 47) 44 3) 6.3) 6 
Washington Univ. Dental Dept.......); 31) 30) 30) .. ae 
Western Dental College............... 33; 30| 28) 2) 6.6 5 
St. Louis Univ. School of Dent......... 70|} 67) 60) 7) 10.4 7 
Barnes Dental College................ 15} 13] 12) 1) 7.6 1 
EE Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln Dent. Col..| 18 18) 18) .. a 
Creighton Univ. Col. of Dent.......... 27, 27; 27 .. — 3 
ew Were... 6... op Fo 4 157| 136, 107) 29) 21.3, 2 
Barnes Denta! College................ | 15} 13) 12 1; 7.6 1 
| Univ. of Buffalo Dental Dept......... | 55| 50| 38) 12} 24 | 2 
Col. Dental Oral Surgery, N. Y........ | 77) 63) 32; 31) 49.2) 2 
| WREST Upaes ts | Ohio College Dental Surgery........... | 55} 47; 33) 14) 29.7) 6 
|W. Reserve Univ. School of Dent....... | 37] 35] 291 617.1) 2 
Cin. Col. of Dental Surgery........... | 16) 13 7; 6) 46.1) 4 
State Univ. of Ohio Dental Dept....... | 32; 32) 29) 3) 9.3' 2 
lS REM ie: No. Pacific Col. of Dentistry.......... 72| 52) 44 8} 15.3) 1 
Pennsylvania..... Philadelphia Dental College........... 35; 29| 22 7; 24.1, 4 
Univ. Pittsburgh School of Dent...... 53) 49) 42 7/ 14.2; 3 
Univ. Penn. School of Dent........... 159| 85) 66) 19) 22.3) 7 
Med.-Chi. Col. Dept. of Dent.......... 45; 28 20| 8 28.5 2 
Tennessee........ Vanderbilt Univ. Dept. of Dent.......  —-— we ioe - 8 
Univ. Tenn. Dental Dept....:........ tt: &: a ae ee 
Meharry Dental College.............. 34; 25) 15) 10:40 | 8 
Univ. W. Tenn. Col. Dent. eepseyit a sae a a ee 
Ee Ce State Dental College. . es = 1; 9 1 
Texas Dental College. . Pn yee 12 5 4 1, 20 1 
RSE ae | Univ. Col. Med. Dental Dept.......... Y very Pe Br Ea ee 
| Med. Col. Va. School of Dent......... 20; 19) 17) 2) 10.5) 4 
Wisconsin........ Marquette Univ. Dent. Dept.......... 49| 48 39 918.7, 4 
Wis. Co. P. & S. Dent. Dept.......... eo oe Soe ee | m 
Cemed@s;.......<. Royal Col. Dent. Surgery, Ontario..... 54 «és 1100 | 1 
; | Laval Univ. School of Dent........... ee eee ee eee ee 

McGill Univ. Dept. Dent.............. fee oe | ye 

Dalhousie Univ. Faculty Dent......... | 3| = ' 
247848781571) 307 16.3 

SUMMARY 

Number of State Board Reports received. .........ccccccccccccccccccsccccccecs ' 43 
Ue AE ee TOGO TRITED GEN 6 ogc ccc ccc cece ccc cccdeccccvsccecece 43 
Total number of applicants examined and passed..................ccccceeececes 1571 
Total number of applicants examined and failed.................0 0.0... cece eee 307 
16.3 
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CUMULATIVE RESULTS OF TABULATING STATE BOARD REPORTS FOR 













































GRADUATES YEARS 1910-11-12-13-14-15 
| BE ines Fg Pg 
8 ssis eB | F 
l\egize!s is _ | £3 
= om lems - ise 
STATE COLLEGE | 33 EEIEHER 55 
| ee ee ele | | cee 
Alabama......... Birmingham Dental College.............. | 54 S50 38 12 244 
California........ Univ. Ms ed dinins e ieeay & we 2: ty 
ol. RS = 25° a3: | > 
Univ. at Ch, CR RS iccesecvas | 193) 9 9 Te 
Colorado......... are 167| 160| 148) 12 7.5 
Dist. of Columbia.| Howard Univ. Dent. School.............. | 134, 42) 36 6) 14.2 
Georgetown Univ. Dent. Dept............ | 155) 118) 102; 16 13.5 
G. Wash. Univ. Dent. Dept.............. | 57) 48) 44 4 8.3 
a Southern Dental College................. | 260) 237; 206; 31) 13 
Se: BRO CB io 6's sce ecccececis | 339 314 247) 69) 21.3 
ee ee 2'100 
RS so oe ies asa Chicago Col. Dent. Surgery.............. | 667, 547; 423) 124 22.6 
North West. Univ. Dental School......... | 735) 566) 463) 103) 18.1 
Univ. of Illinois Col. of Dent............. | 146) 137| 108; 29) 21.1 
SR 9. ds-6 6 60.0% Indiana Dental College.................. | 276, 261) 234| 27) 10.3 
Ee Univ. of Iowa College of Dent............ | 259 240, 224 16 6.6 
On ee cwe a | 32) 29 nah ne 
Kentucky........ Louisville Col. of Dent. secaccedacsl BaD eal Gat an 42.8 
Louisiana........ a. State Col. of Dental Surg.............| YAS AB ae 
lon re hase wenseeasas ae ‘a 
Tulane Univ. Dental Dept............... | 117; 83| 755 8 9.6 
Maryland........ Balto. Col. Dent. Surgery................| 330) 206 142) 64 31 
Univ. of Md. Dent. Dept................ | 328) 238) 167, 71) 29.8 
Balto. Med. Col. Dent. Dept............. | 83 64 43 21) 32.8 
Massachusetts... .| Tufts College Dental School.............. | 357, 294) 278 16 5.4 
Harvard Univ. Dental School............. | 205, 152) 132) 20) 13.1 
Michigan......... Univ. of Mich. Col. Dent. <ente ey: | 4 356) 344, 12) 3.3 
Minneapolis...... Univ. of Min. Col. of Dent.. .eee---| 363; 333) 301; 32) 9.6 
eee Kansas City Dent. College............... | 235 202; 186 16 7.9 
Washington Univ. Dental Dept...... .| 168, 156 151; 5} 3.2 
Western Dental College.................. | 229, 194, 173 21) 10.8 
St. Louis Univ. School of Dent........... | 245) 222 204) 18 8.1 
Nat’l U. Arts & Sci. School of Dent....... | 66 57; 47; 10 17.5 
Nebraska........ Univ. of Nebraska Lincoln Dent. Col...... | 62) 59) 59 or 
Creighton Univ. Col. of Dent............ | 134, 126) 122 3.1 
New York........ New York Col. of Dentistry.............. | 612) 516, 374 142) 27.5 
Univ. of Buffalo Dent. Dept..............} 201, 182) 134) 48) 26.3 
Col. Dent. & O. Surg. of N. Y.............| 286) 259) 164, 95) 36.6 
es eek ore bod Ohio College Dental Surgery.............. | 246; 204) 155, 49 24 
W. Res. Univ. School of Dent............ | 176) 169) 142) 27| 15.9 
Oe BS ee 76| 66 47° 19) 28.7 
Ohio State Univ. Col. of Dent............ | 213. 208} 200 8 3.8 
eS aa | ee es ov wcawiceswas oes | 275) 194) 165, 29) 14.9 
Pennsylvania..... PPitem. EPOME. COMME... reece cc ccces. | 239 145) 119 26) 17.9 
Univ. Pgh. School of Dent............... | 263; 253) 234; 19) 7.5 
Univ. of Penn. School of Dent............ | 908 482) 394, 88 18.2 
Med.-Chi. Col. Dent. Dept............... 267! 179; 129| 50 27.9 
Tennessee........ Vanderbilt Univ. Dent. Dept............. 212, 195; 182) 13 6.6 
Univ. Tenn. Dept. Dent................. 65, 62; 60; 2) 3.2 
Univ. Memphis Dent. Dept.............. x a “ 
Meharry Dental College................. 155 127| 86 41 32.2 
Univ. W. Tenn. Col. Dental divest 1| 1 7 
pe State Dental College. . ...| 96) 61] 47, 14) 22.9 
Is snc pesesaceapens | 85) 61) 49° 12) 19.6 
WE 5 Gceade Univ. Colo. Med. Dept. Dent............. | 32) 30 23; 7| 23.3 
" Med. Col. Va. School of Dent............| 55, 47) 36 11) 23.4 
Wisconsin........ Marquette Univ. Dental Dept............ | 230) 223) 196, 27) 12.1 
Wis. Col. P. & S. Dent. Dept............. | 17) 17) 15 11.7 
re | Royal Col. Dent. Surg. Ont.............. | 287 1) 1100 
| Laval Univ. School of Dent.............. ee , 
MaGill Univ. Dept. Dent................ i- a 
Dalhousie Univ. Faculty Dent. Dept...... 11 
ral 124399376:78541522) 16.2 
SUMMARY 
Total number of applicants examined and passed................02000ccceeeeees 7854 
Total number of applicants examined and failed...................00 cece eeeeeee 1522 
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THE NEW YORK DENTAL LAW 


HE editor of the Dental Outlook in the April issue is full 

of doubt and questioning as to whether the dental hygien- 

ist may or may not be a curse or a blessing. We quote from 
an editorial :— 

‘“‘As soon as these hygienists are legalized, institutions will 
spring up to turn them out corresponding to our modern busi- 
ness colleges. These institutions will herald far and wide 
the wonderful possibilities that this new field offers to young 
men and women as a life work. Under the strain and stress 
of earning a living, hundreds, ves thousands of these men and 
women will flock to take up this new course leading to the de- 
gree of D.H. (Dental Hygienist). Soon these people will 
graduate and, like thousands of typewriters and stenographers 
that are turned out annually from our business colleges, will 
find no market for their services.” 

The provisions of the law safeguard the interests of the 
profession and their preparation and number are entirely in 
the hands of dentists and not a commercial body to grind 
out a product with the regularity of a canning factory. New 
York will not graduate a larger number of dental hygienists 
than are needed. Judging by the experience of Dr. Fone’s 
school at Bridgeport, every candidate will have a position in 
view before she enters ; many dentists will send their assistants 
for the course and it is doubtful if the facilities, at least for 
a number of years to come, will equal the actual demand. 

The prime object of any dental law is first of all, for the 
benefit of the public; incidentally, a few dentists may benefit, 
but this consideration would have very little weight with the 
law maker. Too many dentists consider a dental law for their 
exclusive protection, that they may exploit the public and 
benefit in a financial way; to render one dollar’s service and 
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collect four dollars’ worth of Turkish rugs and automobiles. 
The dental hygienist has been legislated into being because 
of a great need. If the dentists of New York State accept 
and make the most of her services, the public will be quick 
to reward; a selfish spirit of opposition will be sure to bring 
its own punishment. 

In spite of the horrible misfits and the dreadful things 
that have been committed in the name of medicine, the physi- 
cian holds his place in the popular esteem because, as a pro- 
fession, they have ever sacrificed their own selfish interests 
for the public good. By health boards, original investigation 
and every means in their power, they have seemingly gone 
about to put themselves out of business. They have had to 
contend with the trained nurse and even the untrained mid- 
wife; they have survived the shock. 

The educational requirements of the dental hygienist 
are superior to that demanded of the dentist, even so short 
a time as thirty years ago, when any man with a common 
school education or less, could, by taking one short course of 
four or five months, be graduated with the degree of D.D.S. 
The applicant must have attended one year in high school, 
and after a year’s instruction may be examined by the Board, 
and if found competent licensed as dental hygienists. Un- 
doubtedly the time of instruction will be extended and in 
thirty years from now, the course may be three years. Long 
before that time, the dental practitioner will be a graduate in 
medicine as well as dentistry, with a five or six year term. It 
is coming, just as sure as the Lord made little apples, and you 
can’t stop it. Let us safeguard our interests, and that of the 
public, to the best of our ability and let the dental hygienist 
assume as many responsibilities as she is prepared for by a 
thorough education. Thus we will develop into a truly great 
profession. The minute you can shift some of your work 
into competent hands, bigger and greater responsibilities await 
you, and anything less than this is self repression; to your ul- 
timate injury and development. 

The new law also permits the recent dental graduate to 
be employed in registered dental infirmaries and public insti- 
tutions, under direction and supervision of a licensed dentist, 
for a period not exceeding one year after graduation. Here- 
tofore, the dental graduate has had to wait some little time 
before taking his examination and sometimes months would 
elapse before the results were given out by the Board of 
Regents. Meanwhile, with debts entailed in procuring his edu- 
cation, he was supposed to pursue a career of masterly inac- 
tivity. He must not lower his standing in the profession by 
seeking employment in lines of trade. Result—he violated the 
law by working for his relatives and their friends, or worse 
still, in a third degree advertising dental parlor, where they 
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been legislated into respectability. The New York dental! 


law goes with a bigger, broader and better dentist. Thank 


the Lord. 


ME, KHIM AND IT 


J UST about the time I begin to think I am some little editor 


and delivering the goods, along comes a slam. In the April 
issue we had some things to say about “Who or Whom.” Sev- 
eral communications had been received stating that the word 
“who” was incorrectly used and the assistant editor proved to 
her own satisfaction anyway, that “who” was all right. Now 
comes a communication from a learned dentist in New Eng- 
land informing me that I am a very fine piece of Roquefort 
and couldn’t tell a grammatical error from a dill pickle. 
“Who” is all right but “He” should have been “Him” and the 
editorial caption to read, “All Things Come to Him Who 
Waits—and Hustles.” I asked my wife about it and she says 
I am a disgrace to the Noble Order of Editors. Furthermore 
she asked me about “Him” when correcting the proof sheets 
and I said it was a quotation and must not be changed. 

I once knew a dentist who had an idea that he could spell, 
and during a company dinner insisted his way of spelling a 
certain word was correct, although everyone differed with 
him. To prove the point, they looked up the word in the big 
dictionary, and when his wife read him the correct spelling, he 
said: “Now isn’t that too bad; who would have thought 
Webster could make a mistake like that °” 

Just to prove that I am open to conviction I acknowledge 
I am IT. 





Many good models have been spoiled by even the skilled worker in 
plaster of Paris, in efforts to remove the impression material. A mix of 
two parts well dried potato flower and ten parts plaster of Paris is said 
to obviate this entirely. The mix is made with cold water, to which 
a pinch of salt is added to hasten hardening. After having been as- 
sembled, the impression is coated with a prepared silex (water glass) 
and the cast is poured. After the cast is sufficiently hardened, the im- 
pression is dissolved away by boiling water. 





Dr. JAcop WESLEY GREEN, who with his brother, Dr. P. T. Green, 
improvised the “Green System” of tested impressions, using modeling 
composition, died February 27, 1916, aged 77 years. He was a civil 
war veteran and a familiar figure for many years at the dental con- 
ventions in all parts of the country. 





PLATINUM has been sold at $106 per ounce during the past few 
months but prices are said to be on the decline. A rich platinum 
mine has been discovered in Spain and now word comes of important 
discoveries of the metal near the head waters of Atrato and San 
Juan rivers, Colombia, South America. 








didn’t give a whoop for the dental law or anything else that 
did not smell of a dollar. This is all of the past, and he has 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


“Tobacco is a dirty weed— 
I like it! 

It satisfies no normal need— 
I like it! 

It makes you thin, it makes you lean; 

It takes the hair right off your bean, 

It’s the worst damm stuff I’ve ever seen— 
I like it!” 





IF you were a prisoner trying to escape from a German intern- 
ment camp, what article would you regard as most essential; a com- 
pass, food or money? None of these are essential according to a 


: soldier who accomplished the impossible and reached Holland after 


many adventures. You may guide your footsteps by the stars and live 
on turnips pulled from the field, but unless you have a good clothes 
brush to make yourself presentable after a nights tramp across the 
country, you are bound to excite dangerous and even fatal suspicion. 





THE Medical Society of New Jersey will celebrate its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary at a meeting to be held at Asbury Park, June 
20 and 22nd. Invitations have been sent to the presidents of every 
medical society in the United States, inviting them to attend, and 
it is expected that a thousand or more medical men from all parts 
of the country will be present. 





THE Rotary Club of Utica, N. Y., has raised $2,000 for the 
equipment of a dental dispensary. Active work of preparation is 
under way by local dentists and the municipalty is expected to main- 
tain it. 





THE College of Physicians and Surgeons and the Medical School 
of the University of Maryland, both located in Baltimore, have con- 
solidated. Fewer and better schools result in superior training to 
medical students. 





THE second annual Health Almanac, a bulletin of the N. Y. Health 
Department, published monthly under the title of Health News, is 
well worth preservation. If this were placed in the drug stores for 
free distribution, it would be a most effective means of popular edu- 
cation in health matters. Why should such things be left to the man 
marketing a quack remedv? Some years ago the Salvation Army 
established the precedent of using popular airs of the day with words 
of their own to teach religion. Their explanation was, “the devil 
had too many good tunes.” A few good jokes and Bud Fisher comics 
would furnish a candy coating to many useful hygienic hints. 





The late William R. Nelson, of the Kansas City “Star’ was one 
of the most successful newspaper editors of modern times. He was 
as independent as a pig on ice and didn’t care a continental whoop 
what the other fellow did, and believed the “Star” should pioneer and 
not trail in a well beaten path. He forestalled. competition before it 
happened and voiced his philosophy in this wise: “When your com- 
petitor puts on a new front doorstep, you should build a complete 
new front to your establishment.” 





_ Harvarp Dental School has been left the sum of $5,000 by the 
will of Mrs. Mary Forbes Russell, of Milton, Mass. 
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Elmira, N. Y., supplied him by a patient after reading the epitaph of 
Betsy Brin in the February issue :— 
“When I read the lines to Betsy Brin, 
I wonder how she did begin, 
Her end is plain, we all agree, 
Her reward too good for such as she. 
A pair of wings I’ll try to win, 
That I may be a cherubim.” 





A Michigan man solemnly protested to the State Dairy Commis- 
sioner against the feeding of ensilage to cows as fermenting in the 
cow’s stomach and producing alcohol which, affecting the milk, im- 
plants in the infant consuming it the seeds of intemperance. This 
story goes with that of the bovine who accidentally slipped and 
strained her milk. 





It costs more to print Oral Hygiene than it did a year ago. Most 
everything in its make up has advanced except the price of postage 
stamps and the editor’s salary. These are a few items: Lead from 
$4.25 to $7.75 per hundred. Type tin from $40 to $55 per hundred 
pounds. Antimony from $9 to $44 per hundred pounds. Linotype 
metal from $7 to $14 per hundred pounds. Stereotype metal from 
$8 to $16 per hundred pounds. Leather belting, printing rollers, wool, 
felt and rubber have advanced from Io to 40 per cent. Chemical sup- 
plies have advanced from 1,000 to 3,000 per cent. Gum arabic has ad- 
vanced 100 per cent. and printing ink 25 per cent. News print paper 
is soaring in price and facing a famine. 





THE sexton of St. Paul’s chapel, situated at Broadway and Vesey 
streets, New York City, hanged himself in the belfry, hundreds of 
feet above the street filled with busy traffic. He had served thirty- 
one years and grew tired of the monotony of his position. The same 
reason serves for the woman situated on a semi arid farm, in the 
west, miles from the nearest habitation. Surely, things go by con- 
traries. 


A man giving the name of J. B. Boon, about 45 years old, who 
uses a cane due to weakness of his perambulating machinery and 
possessing an edentulous upper jaw, is reported busy fleecing the 
dentists of Florida. He poses as the “general agent” of various sup- 
ply houses and after securing an order, collects a payment on account, 
just to make the order binding. Many physicians and dentists are 
out small amounts and waiting the next stranger whose sole capital 
is a handshake and a happy smile. 








PLANS are on foot to merge the medical departments of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Medico Chirurgical College and the 
Jefferson Medical College. The Jefferson faculty is desirous of re- 
taining its own identity to an extent. The consolidating of these three 
well-known institutions would go a long way in making Philadelphia 
the medical centre of the United States. 





The Aurora Beacon News, Aurora, Illinois, is publishing a series 
of educational articles on mouth hygiene furnished by the Dental Care 
Committee, of Fox River Valley Dental Society. The publication of 
this series has caused considerable favorable comment, and the school 
nurse is using them in talks to her classes. The way to accomplish 
such results is not to wait for the other fellow but to appoint a com- 
mittee and get busy as have the Fox River Society. The press is ready 
= willing to codperate if suitable matter properly edited is supplied 
them. 





We are in receipt of the following from Dr. H. B. Mitchell, 
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THE friends of Dr. Florestan Aguilar, Madrid, Spain, during his 
absence in America, attending the International meeting at San 
Francisco, raised funds to purchase a memorial tablet of gold studded 
with precious stones, to show their appreciation of his continuous and 
successful efforts in raising the standard of dentistry and to commem- 
orate his marriage. Some $1,200 was obtained, but Dr. Aguilar on 
hearing of the project on his return, expressed his desire that the 
money should be used to help worthy dental students in the Govern- 
ment College, of which he is a faculty member. The work on the 
tablet had been nearly completed but by omitting the jewels, about 
one-half of the amount was saved for this purpose and Dr. Aguilar 
made up the difference from his personal funds to restore the 
original amount. At a banquet given in his honor by his colleagues, 
the tablet was presented with suitable speeches and also the funds for 
the students’ use was made available. A full account of the affair and 
a list of the donors appear in the February issue of La Odontologia. 





The Boston Transcript contains the following :— 


The Verdun operations have resulted in a demand on the Amer- 
ican hospital in Paris to form another ambulance section for use on 
that part of the front. This new section will be composed of 22 auto- 
mobiles fully equipped for Red Cross work, and will be the sixth section 
thus far organized. The other five are operating on various parts of 
the front. 

The minister of war has also requested the American ambulance 
to organize for use this summer the large tent hospital which was 
installed last year at Pagny sur Meuse. This field hospital comprises 
about forty tents and has a staff of sixty. It includes ten automobile 
ambulances. 

Ten shower baths bearing American flags and the names of the 
donors, which have been received from the United States, have just 
been installed behind the lines at Verdun. They have become so pop- 
ular with the men coming out of the trenches that the American 
ambulance hopes soon to install 150 more. 

Of the ten dental ambulances given by Americans, seven are being 
used here, and three have been sent to Salonica. The increase in the 
number of wounded soldiers requiring the services of dentists has 
become so great that the ambulance requests that more American den- 
tists be added to the force already working for the army. 

TuHeE Harvard unit is also given high praise :— 

“The Harvard unit is very much valued by the War Office and 
by the general in command in France, because it speaks in the kind of 
language that the French understand—of the certainty of the sym- 
pathy of intellectual America for the cause of the Allies. The British 
War Office:is glad to pay the expenses of the staff for the sake of 
having them with them. The number of beds in the Harvard Hospital 
and the property of the Royal Medical Corps numbered 1,900. The 
hospital has not been full because they have only recently moved to 
their new quarters. The wounded come in convoys from all parts 
of the field, and generally at night. A large number are cured and 
sent back to the lines and the rest sent over to England. 

“The Harvard unit is going to continue until the end of the war 
and it is important it should do so. There is not as yet any immediate 
signs of the war ceasing. 

“The dental surgeons of the unit are mentioned in the war 
despatches for having done such splendid work. People come from 
all parts to the dental surgeons of that command.” 





_ The Journal of the American Medical Association calls attention 
in an editorial to a recent article appearing in the Archives of Internal 
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Medicine, which warns the medical and dental practitioner against the 
indiscriminate use of emetine. We quote as follows :— 

“Two cases from the Johns-Hopkins medical clinic are described 
in which symptoms of poisoning and in one instance death resulted 
from the administration of emetin hydrochlorid. The fatal case oc- 
curred in a man who entered the hospital with a diagnosis of syphilis 
and amebic dysentery. He was treated for twenty days by sub- 
cutaneous injections of emetin hydrochlorid. The average daily dose 
was 1% grains; the total amount he received was 29 grains. A pre- 
existing slight ‘diarrhea was at first ameliorated and then markedly 
intensified till, on the eighteenth day of the treatment, there were 
eighteen stools in the twenty-four hours. This diarrhea ceased five 
days after the discontinuance of the injections. From the sixteenth 
day on, signs of grave kidney mischief developed. There were marked 
acidosis and acute renal insufficiency, with blood in the urine. Bron- 
cho-pneumonia supervened and, after a period of dyspnea, the patient 
collapsed and died thirty days after the first injection and ten days 
after the last. 

The other patient was a woman who received only one-half grain 
daily during four days, for pyorrhea alveolaris. She developed intense 
diarrhea with pain and tenesmus. These symptoms cleared up six 
days after withdrawal of the emetin. The patient was then in a toxic 
delirious state which lasted one week. These symptoms were quite 
out of proportion to the moderate dose employed. The particular 
preparation employed in this second case was, therefore, suspected 
to be unusually toxic. This suspicion was confirmed by an elaborate 
experimental research into the toxicity of emetin hydrochlorid prepara- 
tions obtained from five different commercial sources, in the course 
of which investigation sixty-two animals were used. The toxic effects 
manifest themselves in various ways, but in using emetin one must 
be on the lookout -for such danger signals as intense diarrhea, albumi- 
nuria, and peripheral neuritis. 

“Tt is true that this fatal case is the first recorded in the literature, 
while instances of grave toxic effects have not often been reported. 
But these facts must be accepted at their face value. Two pecul- 
iarities of the action of emetin (or of the associated impurities) con- 
spire to mislead. In the first place, certain of the toxic effects closely 
‘mitate the symptoms of dysentery, the very disease in which emetin 
is most extensively used in relatively large doses. Secondly, the 
maximum poisonous effect tends to be deferred, occasionally mani- 
festing itself some days after the drug has been discontinued. The 
phenomena of intoxication are, therefore, apt to be interpreted’ as an 
exacerbation of the preéxisting morbid condition. 

“The case of emetin is not unique in the history of pharmacology. 
At one time the products marketed under the name of ‘aconitin’ varied 
startlingly in their toxicity. At that period the chemistry of aconitin 
and of its congeners had been very inadequately investigated. No 
such excuse avails regarding impure emetin. This alkaloid is a well 
defined chemical compound. It is commercially practicable to ascer- 
tain, with precision, the emetin content of the hydrochlorid and to 
insure its freedom from dangerous impurities. In the article referred 
to it is proved, clinically and experimentally, that at least one house 
of repute is supplying, under the name of emetin hydrochlorid, a 
product so unusually toxic as to prohibit its use, at any rate in any- 
thing approaching the ordinary dose. 

“It is open to the manufacturer referred to to say that its greater 
toxicity is due to its greater purity. There is, however, nothing in 
the facts which supports such a contention, and there is much which 
militates against it. However this may be, one indisputable fact stands 
out: The products supplied as emetin hydrochlorid are variable in 
composition and in toxicity to a degree which constitutes a serious 
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danger. It therefore behooves physicians to insist on some declaration 
from the firm supplying emetin hydrochlorid as to its purity and as 
to the standard employed.” 





An American National Committee for the foundation of a spe- 
cial American hospital in Paris for wounds of the ‘face, is soliciting 
subscriptions, and it is hoped their efforts will be crowned with success. 
This fund has no connection with the P. S. D. fund or the American 
Ambulance. In no sense will it conflict with the work of either of 
these. 

The committee has just issued a circular saying: 

Your help is needed in the great work of restoring horribly mutil- 
ated human brothers to the semblance of human beings. 

In the first twelve months of the war the official reports show 
6,490,000 wounded. In this terrible sum of human misery there has 
been little time to think of after effects. 

It is comparatively nothing that part of a man’s face is shot away. 
If his life is not in danger he must leave the hospital as soon as 
possible to make room for a new victim. 

Because of the character of trench warfare, the number of facial 
wounds has been in proportion far greater than in any other war, and 
the accommodations, as to hospital space, are badly lacking. After 
first treatments the ‘patients are now crowded out because the room 
is an imperative necessity in the never-ending battle to save life. There 
is no hospital devoted entirely to the full treatment of these wounds, 
although several institutions are now carrying on the work to the 
limit of their capacity. The consequence is that a heroic young man 
may go out into the world in possession of his strength and all his 
faculties, but with so revolting an appearance that people shrink from 
him on the street. Noses are blown off; cheek bones crushed, upper 
jaws caved in and lower jaws shot away, but there is no time for 
any treatment except to prevent infection. With few exceptions the 
delicate rebuilding work must be entirely neglected. There is no 
time; no place. 

One young man was brought back ‘from the firing line with noth- 
ing to show that he had ever had a face except two slits under the 
eyebrows and a few teeth in the lower jaw. Where his face had 
been was what looked like the crater of a volcano, but he wrote with 
a pencil, “Don’t worry about me. I still have my sight.” 

With a little help from you and other humane Americans thou- 
sand of these young men can be sent back into the world with nothing 
but a few scars to show. The committee has printed photographs 
showing these wounds before and after they have been treated by 
Dr. Morestin, the famous facial surgeon, who has been called “the 
sculptor of human flesh.” It was decided that the “before” were too 
frightful to be sent broadcast through the country, but if you desire, 
the person who sends you this appeal can arrange for you to see them. 

The greatest facial surgeons in the world have contributed their 
service to a hospital to be established in Paris for the treatment of 
these wounds. The French War Office has offered a suitable build- 
ing. The American Red Cross will supply disinfectants, gauze, band- 
ages, cotton and other hospital supplies. It has also given $2000 in 
cash and may be of future assistance. For each $20,000 the committee 
can establish and maintain one hunderd beds. Even one hundred beds 

will do a great work. Five hundred will do wonders. Won’t you 
help, if even only a little? 





THE health train of the Florida Board of Health which has been 
making a tour of the State, contains a graphic display furnished by 
the Florida Dental Society. 
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THE physican had commenced 
to administer the ether to a much 
frightened woman patient and her 
eyes were closing languidly, when 
he discovered he had forgotten to 
enquire if she wore false teeth. 
He quickly removed the ether 
cone and shaking her slightly, 
said: “Have you anything loose 
in your meuth?” “Nothing, doc- 
tor, but my tongue, and for heav- 
en’s sake don’t cut that out.”— 
J. H. Mc., West Medford, Mass. 





A TOURIST noticed a well-dress- 
ed old gentleman sitting on a 
park seat with a fish pole and line 
beld over a neighboring flower 
bed. On inquiry, he was told 
that the poor man was “just a bit 
soft.” He walked up to the mo- 
tionless figure and asked, “What 
are you doing?” “Fishing, ” was 
the solemn reply. The stranger 
then asked the fisherman to come 
and have a drink. Over the two 
glasses he sought to solve the 
mystery. “Have you caught 
many this morning?” he asked. 


“Yes,” replied the old man pla- 
cidly > “vou’re the = sixth.”— 
C. L. S., Loudonville, O. ~ 





Jones had declared he would 
never ride-in a Ford, but didn’t 
know how to refuse his friend 
Smith. They ran into a telegraph 
pole and Jones was rendered un- 
conscious. Smith implored a 
passing stranger, carrying a black 
medicine case, to give first aid. 
After examining the injured man, 
he said, “Indeed your friend is in 
a serious condition, but I can do 
nothing for him, as I am a vet- 
Jones having regained 


erinarian.” 

consciousness sufficient to hear 
the conversation, said: “That’s all 
right; go ahead, doc, I was a 


jackass for getting in the thing.” 
—C. H. W., Fredericktown, Ohio. 


Johnnie ?” 


THE Sunday school teacher put 
to her class a number of questions 
touching the history of the cities 
mentioned in the Bible. “What 
happened to Babylon?” was the 
first query. “It fell,” said one 
boy. “And what became of Nine- 
veh?” “It was destroyed.” “And 
what of Tyre?” “Punctured.” 





A MAN got stalled with his au- 
tomobile in a mudhole. While 
making a vain attempt to escape, 
a small boy appeared with a team 
of horses. “Hall you out, mis- 
ter?” “How much do you want?” 
“Three dollars.” After a long and 
fruitless argument the motorist 
was pulled to dry land. After 
handing over the money the tour- 
ist said: “Do you haul many cars 
out in a day?” “I have pulled 
out twelve today.” “Do you 
work nights, too?” “Yes, at night 
I haul water for the mudhole.” 





A YANKEE clinched his argu- 
ment with an Englishman as to 
the relative size of the Thames 
and the Mississippi by saying: 
“Why look here, mister, there 
ain’t enough water in the whole 
of the Thames to make a gargle 
tor the mouth of the Mississippi.” 

. M. P., Saugerties, N. Y. 





TEACHER: “Willie, who was 
Patrick Henry?” 
William: “Patrick Henry was 


a young man who lived in Vir- 
ginia. He had blue eyes and light 
hair. He was married and he 
said, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death.’ ”—V. W., Red Oak, Iowa. 





“WHERE'S your toothbrush, 
asked the teacher at 
the toothbrush drill. 

“Ma took it to clean the celery,” 





nelsville, O. 

















